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INTRODUCTORY. 


The object of this volume is, to call the attention of the public to the 
scenery of California, and to furnish a reliable guide to some of its most 
interesting features, namely: the Yosemite Valley, the High Sierra in its 
immediate vicinity, and the so-called “Big Trees.” Much has indeed 
already been published in regard to these remarkable localities; but in 
all that has been given to the public, with the exception of the necessarily 
brief description in the Report of the Geological Survey (Geology, vol. I.), 

The origin of the present volume is to be found in the action of 
Congress and the State of California in regard to the Yosemite Valley 
and the Mariposa Grove of Big Trees. This action dates back to the 
year 1864. In that year Congress, being moved thereto by certain 
influential and intelligent citizens of California, passed the following Act: 

"Be it enacted by the Senate and Home of Representatives of the United States of America, in 
Congress assembled. That there shall be. and is hereby, granted to the State of California, the “ Cleft,” 
or “ Gorge ” in the Granite Peak of the Sierra Nevada Mountain, situated in the County of Mariposa, in 
the State aforesaid, and the head waters of the Merced River, and known a e the Yosemite Valley, with ita 



for portions of said premises. All incomes derived from leases of privileges to be expended in the 


State by the United States Surveyor-General of California, whose 






The above cited Act was approved by the President, June 30tli, 1864, 
and, shortly after, a Proclamation was issued by tile then Governor of 
California, P. F. Low, taking possession of the tracts thus granted, in the 
name and on behalf of the State, appointing commissioners to manage 
them, and warning all persons against trespassing or settling there 
without authority, and especially forbidding the cutting of timber and 
other injurious acts. 

The Commissioners first appointed were: F. Law Olmsted, J. D. 
Whitney, William Ashbumer, I. W. Raymond, E. S. Holden, Alexander 
Deering, George W. Coulter and Galen Clark, all of whom continue to 
hold office, with the exception of Mr. Olmsted, who resigned shortly after 
returning to the East, and whose place has been filled by the appointment 
of Henry W. Cleaveland. 

The surveys necessary to establish the boundaries of the grants in 
question, as required by the Act of Congress, were made in the autumn 
of 1864, by Messrs. J. T. Gardner and C. King, and the official plat of 
then- work was forwarded by the Surveyor General of California to the 
authorities at Washington, and accepted by the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office; thus, in the language of the Act, establishing 
“the locus, extent and limits” of the grants of the Yosemite Valley 
and the Mariposa Big Tree Grove. 

A map of the Yosemite Valley, on a scale of two inches to one mile, 
was drawn by Mr. Gardner, showing the boundaries of the Y r osemite 
Valley grant, and the topography of its immediate vicinity. This map 
has been engraved and is appended to the present volume, as will be 
noticed further on. 

Before, however, the Yosemite Valley and the Big Tree Grove could 
become the property of the State, it was necessary that the grant made 
by Congress should be accepted by the State Legislature, with all the 
stipulations and reservations contained therein. The grant had no validity 
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head of the Ohio proper, we are at an elevation of 699 feet above the 
sea-level; descending this river, we And ourselves, at its mouth and 
junction with the Mississippi, at 275 feet above the Gulf of Mexico, the 
average fall of the last named river in that part of its course from the 
mouth of the Ohio to the Gulf being only three inches per mile. In 
following down the Ohio we are skirting the southern border of the region 
of prairies, the garden of the Continent, of which nearly the whole of 
Illinois may be taken as the type. Crossing the Mississippi, and still 
pursuing our westward course, we follow up the Missouri to the western 
line of the State of the same name, where the river bends to the nortli and 
leaves us the choice, if we wish to keep on directly west, of one of its great 
branches coming in from that direction, the Platte and the Kansas. Up 
either of these we may travel for 500 miles, gradually and imperceptibly 
rising, a vast plain on either hand and an unbroken horizon in the 
distance, absolutely destitute of trees, except along the banks of the 
streams, but abounding in nutritious grasses, the food of herds of 
buffaloes, once almost countless in numbers, but now rapidly disappearing 
before the rifle and the rail. These broad, almost endless seas of grazing 
land are “the plains,” not at all to be confounded with the “prairies.” 
The plains form the western side of the great central valley, a region where 
from climatological causes, which cannot here be set forth, there is a 
great scarcity of rain, the amount of the annual precipitation diminishing 
rapidly as we go westward from the Mississippi river, until, between the 
100th and 105tli meridian it is no more than fifteen inches, or only one-third 
of what it is near the meridian of 90“, or in the centre of the great valley. 

The eastern edge of the great tangle of mountains which makes up 
the western third of our territory is encountered by the traveller from the 
east, after passing over a thousand miles in width of the central valley, in 
longtitude 103°, if he strikes the Black Hills in latitude 44°; or in 105°, if 
he follows up the Platte and finds himself at the base of the Rocky 
Mountains proper. Prom here west he will thread his way through 
narrow and intricate defiles, wind around or cross over innumerable spurs 
and ridges, traverse narrow valleys and occasional broad plains, the 
former sometimes green and attractive, the latter always arid and repulsive 
to the last degree; he will never descend below 4,000 feet above the 
sea-level and will never be out of sight of mountains; these will always 
environ him, with thinly wooded flanks, and sterile and craggy summits, 
often glistening with great patches of snow which gradually lessen as the 
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to cross the water in search of it. Besides, as a means of mental 
development, there is nothing which will compare with the study of 
nature as manifested in her mountain handiwork. Nothing so retines the 
ideas, purifies the heart and exalts the imagination of the dweller on the 
plains, as an occasional visit to the mountains. It is not good to dwell 
always among them, for “familiarity breeds contempt.” The greatest 
peoples have not been those who lived on the mountains, but near them. 
One must carry something of culture to them, to receive all the benefits 
they can bestow in return. 

But it is especially to California mountains and mountain scenery 
that this volume is dedicated, and to a small portion of these that it is to 
be more exclusively devoted, so that we must not tarry longer on the way 
to them. 

■Everyone, be his acquaintance with the geography of our western 
border ever so slight, has at least some indistinct idea of the existence in 
California of two great masses of mountains, one called the Coast Ranges, 
the other the Sierra Nevada. The traveller, passing up the valley of the 
Sacramento or the San Joaquin, observes at a distance of twenty or thirty 
miles, on either hand, a continuous wall of mountains, which may appear 
in the dim distance, to the inexperienced eye, as a simple narrow uplift; 
both of these apparent walls are, in reality, broad belts of elevated ranges, 
the one averaging forty tile other seventy miles in width, of which the 
detailed structure is exceedingly complicated and whose grand dimensions 
can only be appreciated by those who have penetrated to their deepest 
recesses. On the east, we have the Sierra Nevada; on the west, the Coast 
Ranges—the one not inaptly to be parallelized, in general extent and 
average elevation, with the Alps; the other but little inferior, in the same 
respects, to the Appalachian chain—two grand features of the earth's 
surface which have for so many years occupied the attention of scientific 
observers and lovers of natural scenery. Of the eastern series of ranges, 
the most distant and loftiest elevations are never entirely bare of snow 
and, for a large portion of the year, are extensively covered with it; the 
western ones, on the other hand, in the central portion of the State at 
least, have their highest peaks whitened for a few days only during the 
coldest and stormiest winters. Hence the eastern heights were, long since, 
known to the Spaniards as the “Sierra Nevada,” or “Snowy Range,” 
Sierra being almost exact equivalent of our word range, or mountain 
chain. The group of mountains on the western side and nearer the 















The regions or divisions on each side of this central one are extremely 
mountainous and thinly inhabited. The southern portion is traversed by 
numerous broken ranges as yet but little explored, but characterized by 
extreme sterility, owing to the want of water, so that a large part can 
only be considered as an unmitigated desert. A narrow belt along the 
ocean, however, is more favored by climatic causes and contains some 
tracts which are of unrivalled beauty and fertility. The northern division, 
again, is even more mountainous than the southern ; portions of it being 
almost inaccessible. Along the coast and in much of the interior it is 
very heavily timbered; while, towards the eastern boundary of the State, 
it begins to exhibit the dryness and sterility characteristic of the Great 
Basin. It is a wild, rough region; and no small portion of it is pretty 
much given up to its aboriginal inhabitants, who have thus far held their 
own against the encroachments of the whites with pertinacity and no 
little success. 

The Coast Ranges inosculate with the Sierra Nevada both north 
and south. In the neighborhood of the Tejon Pass, which is in about 
latitude 35°, the ridges of the two systems become topographically 
undistinguishable from each other; and it was only by careful 
examination of the position of the strata that we could discover where 
one system began and the other ended. So too, on the north, above 
Shasta City (latitude 40° 35'), the ranges close in on all sides, and to the 
traveller threading the innumerable canons, there seems to be no clue to 
the labyrinth of chains, and no possibility of preserving the distinction 
between Coast Range and Sierra. But passing north into Oregon, we 
come, in latitude 44°, to the Willamette Valley, which here forms as 
marked a separation between the two systems of mountains as do the 
Sacramento or San Joaquin in California. Geologically, the Coast 
Ranges are made up of newer formations than the Sierra, and they have 
been subjected to great disturbances up to a very recent (geological) 
period. There are no rocks in the Coast Ranges older than the Cretaceous ; 
strata of this and the Tertiary age making up nearly their whole body, 
with some masses of volcanic and granitic materials, neither, however, 
forming anything like a central nucleus or core. 

The Coast Ranges do not exhibit any very lofty dominating peaks. 
The highest point in sight from San Francisco is Mount Hamilton, about 
15 miles east of San Jose; this is 4,440 feet high, or just 10,000 feet less 
than Mount Shasta. Still it does not rise conspicuously above the range 
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atmosphere, the Farallones are distinctly risible, forty miles out at sea, 
their precipitous granite masses gleaming white in the sun. 

But we linger too long among the Coast Ranges and must turn to 
the grander Sierra, in which the localities more particularly the theme 
of this volume are situated. 

The Sierra Nevada, or “Snowy Range,” forms the western edge of the 
great continental upheaval, or plateau, on which the Cordilleras are built 
up. It corresponds in position to the Rocky Mountains, the one being 
the western, the other the eastern edge of the central portion of the mass. 
The base of the Rocky Mountains, however, is 4,000 feet above the 
sea-level, and the slope from it eastward is almost imperceptible, but 
continuous for 600 miles to the Mississippi; while from the crest of the 
Sierra Nevada we descend rapidly, in less than a hundred miles, to very 
near the level of the sea. The plateau between the two ranges is nearly 
a thousand miles wide, having here its greatest development and its 
maximum altitude, while the subordinate ranges piled upon it here 
exhibit their greatest regularity of trend and structure. 

No range among all the mountain chains which make up the 
Cordilleras of North America surpasses, if any one equals, the Sierra 
Nevada, in extent or altitude, and certainly no one on the continent can 
be compared with it in the general features of interest which characterize 
it—its scenery, vegetation, mines, the energy and skill with which its 
resources have been developed and the impetus which this development 
has given to commerce and civilization. 

The Sierra Nevada, as the term is popularly understood, is strictly 
limited to California, and it extends from the Tejon Pass to Mount 
Shasta, a distance of over 660 miles. Some, however, and with pro¬ 
priety, would consider the Sierra as terminating at Lassen’s Peak, a 
grand volcanic mass in latitude 40° 30', where the metamorpliic rocks of 
the Sierra system sink down in a great transverse break, and a volcanic 
plateau takes their place and stretches north to Mount Shasta. Beyond 
this last-named volcanic mass, the range is prolonged to the north 
througli Oregon and Washington Territory, with much the same 
character as in California, although with greatly dimished average 
elevation; but it is there everywhere known by the name of the Cascade 
Range. In its southern termination, as previously remarked, the Sierra 
Nevada inosculates with the Coast Ranges and the two systems are so 
linked together from the Tejon Pass south, that there is no longer any 
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From Beckworth’s north, the passes gain a little in elevation, and the 
adjacent peaks are from 8,000 to 9,000 feet high. The above table shows, 
that from latitude 36° 32' to 39° 45' the peaks sink from 15,000 to 8,400; 
and the passes from 12,000 to 5,400 feet. 

The central mass, or core, of the Sierra Nevada, as of most high 
mountains, is chiefly granite : this is flanked on both sides by metamorphic 
slates, and capped irregularly by vast masses of basaltic and other kinds 
of lava, and heavy beds of ashes and breccia, bearing witness to a former 
prodigious activity of the subterranean volcanic forces, now dormant or 
only made sensible by occasional earthquake shocks. The granitic belt 
widens as we go south, and, in the highest portion of the Sierra, lias a 
breadth of nearly forty miles. Northwards, the amount of volcanic 
material increases, and, after we pass Lassen’s Peak, as before remarked, 
it covers the whole width of the range, forming one vast elevated plateau, 
crowned with a series of cones, many of which have well formed craters 
11 \ t g tl i u 7 t II cratei however, now exhibit no 
indications of present activity. The only remnants of the forces by which 
they were built up are the hot springs, which are plentifully distributed 
along the line of former volcanic action. 

While the southern highest points of the Sierra are of granite, and 
those north of Lake Tahoe are chiefly volcanic, or, at least, capped 
with volcanic materials, there are a number of very elevated peaks in 
the central part of the State, including Mount Dana, which are made 
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up of slates and metaraorphic rocks, as will be noticed in the next 

In so elevated a range as the Sierra Nevada, we should expect to 
find a number of belts of forest vegetation, corresponding to the different 
zones of altitude above the sea-level. As in the Coast Ranges, the general 
character is given to the landscape by coniferous trees and oaks, all 
other families being usually quite subordinate in importance, and the 
number of the conifers as compared with that of the oaks increasing 
rapidly as we ascend. 

There are four pretty well marked belts of forest vegetation on the 
west slope of the Sierra, and that of the eastern slope would make a 
fifth for the whole range. These belts, however, pass gradually into each 
other, and are not so defined that lines can be drawn separating or 
distinctly limiting them, and the division into groups or belts here pro¬ 
posed will only be found to hold good in the central portion of the 
State; as we go north, all the groups of species gradually descend in 
elevation, especially in approaching the coast. 

Of the four belts on the western slope of the Sierra the lowest is that 
of the foot-hills, extending up to about 3,000 feet in elevation ; its most 
characteristic species are the digger pine ( P. SaMniana) and the black 
oak (Q. Sonomensis); these stand sparsely scattered over the hill sides, 
or in graceful groups, no where forming what can be called a forest. The 
pale bluish tint of the pine leaves contrasts finely with the dark green 
of the oak foliage, and both pines and oaks are strongly relieved, in 
summer, against the amber and straw-colored ground. The small side 
valleys, gulches or canons, as they are called in California, according 
to their dimensions, are lined with flowering shrubs, of which the 
California “buck-eye” (dEscnlus Californica), is, at this altitude, by 
far the most conspicuous, gradually giving place, as we ascend, to 
the various species of the delightfully fragrant Ceanothus, or California 
lilac. Manzanita and chamiso are of course abundant everywhere, and 
especially on the driest liill-sides and summits. 

The next belt is that of the pitch pine, or Finnsponderosa , the sugar 
pine ( P. Lambertiana ), the white or bastard cedar (Libocedrus decur- 
rens), and the Douglas spruce (Abies Douglasii) ; this is peculiarly the 
forest belt of the Sierra Nevada, or that in which the trees have their finest 
development. The pitch pine replaces the digger pine first, and more 
and more of the sugar pine is seen from about 4,000 feet on to 5,000, 





at which altitude the last-named noble and peculiarly Californian tree 
is most abundant. The sugar pine is remarkable for the size of its cones, 
which hang in bunches of two or more from the ends of the long branches, 
like ornamental tassels. The timber of this tree is the best that California 
furnishes and its size gigantic, being not unfrequently 300 feet in height 
and from seven to ten feet in diameter. It is also in this belt that 
the “Big Trees” belong. 

The third zone of forest vegetation is that of the firs ( Picea grandis 
and amabiiis), with the tamarack pine ( P. contorta ), taking to a consider¬ 
able extent the place of the pitch and sugar pines. Tins belt extends 
from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea, in the central part of the State. 
The traveller to the Yosemite will see it well developed about Westfall’s 
meadows and from there to the edge of the Valley. These firs, especially 
the amabiiis, which is distinguished by the geometrical regularity with 
which its branches are divided, are most superb trees; they attain a 
large size, are very symmetrical in their growth and have a dark green 
brilliant foliage which is very fragrant. A pine called Pinus Jeffreyi, by 
some considered a variety of the ponderosa, is also a characteristic tree of 
the upper part of this belt, and above this sets in the Pinus monticola, 
which takes the place of the Piceas at a high elevation. 

The highest belt of all is that of the Pinus albicaulis, or ftexilis 
of some botanists, which marks the limit of vegetation in the middle 
and northern Sierra, Pinus aristata taking its place in the more southern 
region about the head of King’s and Kern rivers. The albicaulis 
generally shows itself at the line just where vegetation is going to give 
out altogether, as around the base of Mount Clark, Mount Dana and 
Mount Shasta. On the last-named mountain, it was seen growing, as 
a shrub, in favorable places, up to 9,000 feet; and small trees were so 
compacted by the pressure of the snow on them in the winter, that 
a man could easily walk over the flat surface formed by their foliage. 
A little clump of this species just at the edge of the snow, on Lassen's 
Peak, shows the aspiring character of this tree, which is one widely 
distributed over the high mountain tops of the Cordilleras. The 
aristata is also found in the Rocky Mountains, as well as along a 
limited part of the highest region of the Sierra Nevada. 

More details of the distribution of the forest trees in and about 
the "i osemite will be found in the two following chapters ; the above 
very general and brief remarks seemed necessary to our hasty sketch 
of the general features of the Sierra Nevada. 
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glaciers exist, are found in the Sierra over a great extent of surface. 
These manifestations of former glacial agencies are limited to the higher 
part of the range, and are most abundant and well-defined about the 
heads of Kern and King’s rivers, and in the region above the Yosemite, 
in the valleys in which the Merced, San Joaquin and Tuolumne head, as 
will be more fully noticed in a succeeding chapter. The facts observed 
prove clearly that the climate of California was once considerably 
moister than it now is. There must have been a pretty abundant 
precipitation of snow along the Sierra, during the summer, as there 
now is in the Alps; but it is not necessary to suppose that the country, 
at the base of the mountains at least, was uninhabitable. The glaciers 
did not extend, in the central portion of the State down below 6,000 to 
8,000 feet above the sea-level, unless in a few exceptional localities. 
In these the configuration of the mountain valleys at the head of the 
glaciers was such as to give occasion for the accumulation of exception¬ 
ally great masses of snow. Such cirques, or amphitheatres, exist now 
at the head of the largest Alpine glaciers. Of these former low-descending 
ice-masses in California, one of the most striking was that which came 
down the valley of the Tuolumne, and which must have been over thirty 
miles in length. 

That there was formerly a much greater precipitation of moisture on 
the eastern side of the Sierra than there now is, seems proved by the 
former greater extension of the lakes on the eastern slope. Mono Lake, 
for instance, is surrounded by terraces or benches, which show that its 
surface once stood 600 feet higher than it now does, and the same is true 
of Walker, Pyramid and the other lakes on that side of the Sierra. No 
doubt, at that time, the now arid valleys of Nevada were beautiful inland 
seas, which filled the spaces between the lofty parallel ridges by which 
that State is traversed. Perhaps the slopes of those ridges were then 
clothed with dense forests, offering a wonderful contrast to the present 
barrenness of the ranges and the monotony and desolation of the alkaline 
plains at their bases. 
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2,660 feet above the Valley. Photograph No. 5, will show its appearance 
when looked at squarely from the front, and No. 6, was taken from a point 
a little more distant and farther to the left; the latter also shows the grace¬ 
ful pinnacles of rock near the Cathedral, called the Spires. These are also 
seen by themselves, in No. 7. These spires are isolated columns of granite, 
at least 500 feet high, standing out from, but connected at the base with, 
the walls of the Valley. They are kept in obscurity, or brought out into 
wonderful relief, according to the different way the light or shadow falls 
upon them. The whole side of the Valley, along this part of it, is 
fantastically but exquisitely carved out into forms of gigantic proportions, 
which anywhere else, except in the Yosemite, would be considered objects 
of tl Prom one point of view, these spires appear 

symmetrical, of equal height, squarely cut, and rising above the edge of 
the cliff behind exactly like two towers of a Gothic cathedral. 

The next prominent object, in going up the Valley, is the triple group 
of rocks known as the Three Brothers (see photograph No. 8.) These 
rise in steps one behind the other, the highest being 3,880 feet above the 
Valley. Prom the summit of this, there is a superb view of the Valley 
and its surroundings. The photograph will render any description of the 
peculiar outline of these rocks unnecessary. 

Nearly opposite the Three Brothers is a point of rocks projecting into 
the Valley, the termination of which is a slender mass of granite, having 
something the shape of an obelisk, and called, from its peculiar position, 
or from its resemblance to a gigantic watch-tower, the “Sentinel Rock.” 
Its form may be seen in the photograph, No. 9, which was taken from a 
point on the Merced somewhat farther down the Valley. The obelisk 
form of the Sentinel continues down for a thousand feet or more from its 
summit; below that, it is united with the wall of the Valley. The entire 
height is 3,043 feet above the river at its base. It is one of the grandest 
masses of rock in the Yosemite, and Mr. Watkins’s admirable photo¬ 
graph renders it with fine effect, giving also the character of the vege¬ 
tation of mingled pines, oaks and poplars along the banks of the 
Merced. 

From near the foot of Sentinel Rock, looking directly across the 
Valley, we have before us what probably most persons will admit to 
be, if not the most stupendous, at least the most attractive feature of the 
Yosemite, namely “the Yosemite Pall” par excellence , that one of all the 
falls about the Valley which is best entitled to bear that name. The 
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rounded mass of granite, polished to the last degree, on which it was 
found to he a very hazardous matter to move. A difference of a hun¬ 
dred feet, in a fall of this height, would be entirely imperceptible to 

The fall is not in one perpendicular sheet. There is first a vertical 
descent of 1,500 feet, when the water strikes on what seems to be a pro¬ 
jecting ledge; but which, in reality, is a shelf or recess, almost a third of 
a mile back from the front of the lower portion of the cliff. From here 
the water finds its way, in a series of cascades, down a descent equal to 
626 feet perpendicular, and then gives one final plunge of about 400 
feet on to a low talus of rocks at the base of the precipice. The whole 
arrangement and succession of the different parts of the fall can be 
easily made out from the photograph, No. 11, which was taken from the 
Sentinel Dome, on the opposite side of the Valley, and at a considerable 
elevation above its edge.* As the various portions of the fall are nearly 
in one vertical plane, the effect of the whole is nearly as grand, and 
perhaps even more picturesque, than it would be if the descent were 
made in one leap from the top of the cliff to the level of the Valley. Nor 
is the grandeur or beauty of the fall perceptibly diminished, by even a 
very considerable diminution of the quantity of water from its highest 
stage. One of the most striking features of the Yosemite Fall is, the 
vibration of the upper portion from one side to the other, under the varying 
pressure of the wind, which acts with immense force on so long a column. 
The descending mass of water is too great to allow of its being entirely 
broken up into spray ; but it widens out very much towards the bottom, 
probably to as much as 300 feet, at high water, the space through which 
it moves being fully three times as wide. This vibratory motion of the 
Yosemite and Bridal Veil Falls is something peculiar, and not observed 
in any others so far as we know, and the effect of it is indescribably grand, 
especially under the magical illumination of the full moon. 

The cliff a little east of the Yosemite Fall rises in a bold peak to the 
height of 3,030 feet above the Valley; it can be reached up Indian 
canon, a little farther east, and from this point a magnificent view of the 
whole region can be obtained. The ascent to the summit of the fall and 
the return to the Valley can be made in one day, but only by good 
mountain climbers. 
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long ridge, as represented on the map, and from that side there is not the 
slightest difficulty in getting to the summit. 

The concentric structure of the North Dome is well seen in the Royal 
Arches, which are in fact, a sort of appendage to its hase. An examina¬ 
tion of the photograph No. 12, will show at once how this peculiarity of 
structure pervades the whole mass of rock, and how these arches have 
been formed by the slipping down of immense plates of granite, the size of 
the cavity thus left being enormous, but not easily measured. The arches 
and the column, at the angle of the main Yalley and the Tenaya Canon, 
seem as if intended to form a base of adequate magnitude and grandeur 
for the support of the Dome which rests upon them. 

The Half Dome, on the opposite side of the Tenaya Canon, is the 
loftiest and most imposing mass of those considered as part of the 
Yosemite. It is not as high as Cloud’s Rest, but the latter seems rather 
to belong to the Sierra than to the Yosemite. The Half Dome is in sight, 
in the distance, as we descend the Mariposa trail; but is not visible in 
the lower part of the Valley itself; it is seen first when we come to the 
meadow opposite to Hutchings’s. The form of the Half Dome may be 
understood from photographs Nos. 14 and 19. In the one it is seen flat¬ 
wise or in front, from below; and in the other nearly edgewise, from 
above. It is a crest of granite, rising to the height of 4,737 feet above the 
Valley, perfectly inaccessible, being probably the only one of all tile 
prominent points about the Yosemite which never has been, and never 
will be, trodden by human foot. The summit of the Half Dome runs in a 
northeast and southwest direction, parallel with the canon ; it rises on the 
southwest side with a grand, regular dome-like form, but falls off rapidly 
in a series of steps as it descends to the northeast. At right-angles with 
this, or cross-wise of the mass, the section is very peculiar. On the side 
fronting Tenaya Canon, it is absolutely vertical for 2,000 feet or more down 
from the summit, and then falls off with a very steep slope, of probably 
60 or 70 degrees, to the bottom of the cafion. This slope, however, is not, 
as one would suppose, a talus of fragments fallen from above ; it is a mass 
of granite rock, part and parcel of the solid structure of the Dome; the 
real debris pile at the bottom is absolutely insignificant in dimensions 
compared with the Dome itself. On the opposite face the Half Dome is 
not absolutely vertical; it has a rounded form at the top and grows more 
and more steep at the bottom. In photograph No. 19, we see something 
of this, although the view is not taken quite edgewise of the Dome. The 
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lias its own peculiar wonders to disclose. Leaving the Yosemite Valley 
proper, at the angle, spoken of before, where the three canons unite, we 
follow up the Merced, soon crossing the Ulilouette, which carries perhaps 
a third or a quarter as much water as the main river. Rising rapidly, on 
a trail which runs along near the river, over the talus of great angular 
masses fallen from above, we ride a little less than a mile, and nearly to 
the base of the first of the two great falls made by the Merced in coming 
down from the level of the plateau above into the Yosemite Valley. 
In doing this, the river descends, in two miles, over 2,000 feet, making, 
besides innumerable cascades, two grand falls, which are among the 
greater attractions of the Yosemite, not only on account of their height 
and the large body of water in the river during most of the season, but 
also on account of the stupendous scenery in the midst of which they are 
placed. 

The first fall reached in ascending the canon is the Vernal, a per¬ 
pendicular sheet of water with a descent varying greatly with the season. 
Our measurements give all the way from 315 to 475 feet for the vertical 
height of the fall, between the months of June and October. The reason 
of these discrepancies seems to lie in the fact that the rock near the bottom 
is steeply inclined, so that a precise definition of the place where the per¬ 
pendicular part ceases is very difficult amid the blinding spray and foam. 
The force of the fall is greater, as the body of water increases, and 
of course it is thrown farthest forward when the mass of water is greatest. 
Probably it is near the truth to call the height of the fall, at the average 
stage of water in June or July, 400 feet. The rock behind this fall is a 
perfect squarely-cut mass of granite extending across the canon, and it is 
wonderful to see, at low water, how little the eroding effect of the river 
has had to do with the formation of the canon and fall. It would seem 
as if causes now in action had little or nothing to do with the formation of 
this step in the descent of the Merced to the Valley below. Photograph 
No. 16 shows the Vernal Fall at a medium stage of water ; directly behind 
it, the summit of the “Cap of Liberty,” or Mount Broderick, as it has 
also been called, begins to be visible. 

The path up the side of the canon near the fall winds around and 
along a steeply sloping mountain-side, always wet with the spray, and 
consequently rather slippery in places. Ladies, however, find no great 
difficulty in passing, with the aid of friendly arms, and protected by stout 
boots and india-rubber clothing brought from the hotel. The perpendi- 
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give access to the fall, and to the superb views to be had of the back of the 
Half Dome the Vernal Fall, and other interesting points. 

Having thus run rapidly through the list of objects in the Valley best 
known and most likely to be visited, we will give a more systematic and 
general account of the Yoseinite—its botany, topography and geology ; 
this will enable us to bring forward some interesting considerations 
which could not so well be introduced in geographical order in a detailed 
enumeration of the points of interest. 

The Yosemite Valley proper, that is to say what would be con¬ 
sidered by the visitor as naturally included under that designation, may 
be described as consisting of three parts, the bottom of the Valley, or the 
actual Valley, the talus, or debris-slope, and the walls, or the vertical or 
nearly vertical solid rock. Each of these parts will be noticed in order. 
First, the bottom, or Valley proper. This is a nearly level area, having a 
gentle slope, with the river, to the southwest, of only 35 feet between the 
junctions of the Tenaya Fork and the Bridal Veil Creek with the main 
river, four miles and a half in a straight line. The width of the space 
between the debris-slopes is very variable. In the upper half of the 
Valley it averages somewhat less than half a mile. A little below the 
Three Brothers it closes to an eighth of a mile in width ; and between 
El Capitan and Cathedral Rock the river “ canons,” to use a California 
phrase, meaning that the Valley is narrowed down, so that there is only 
just room for the river to pass. Below this, it opens out again, and forms 
two charming little patches of meadow, of about 20 acres each in extent. 
There are, altogether, 1,141 acres of land in the Valley proper, of which 
745 are meadow, and the remainder a sandy soil, a little more elevated, 
partly covered with a sparse growth of forest trees and partly with 
pertinacious ferns. The elevation of the bottom of the Valley above the 
sea-level is, in round numbers, 4,000 feet. The mean of our observations, 
in June, was 4,046 feet; those taken by Miss Sproat, in October, gave, as 
calculated by Col. R. S. Williamson, 3,935 feet. The mean of these 
results is 3,990 feet, and that is probably not far from the truth. Through 
the Valley flows the Merced river, about 70 feet in width, making many 
sharp and curiously angular bends, touching the talus first on one side 
and then on the other. 

Along the banks of the river and over the adjacent rather swampy 
meadows, we find a somewhat varied vegetation, according to the locality, 
the narrow portions of the Valley differing considerably from the broader 
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ones. In the former, near the falls, there is a dense growth of alder (Alnws 
viridis), which sometimes forms quite a large tree, with ash-colored bark ; 
associated with this are small trees of Rhamnus Memiesii , remarkable 
for its large and sombre leaves. A few willows, the Douglas spruce 
(Abies Douglasii ), and, in the upper part of the Valley, an occasional 
sugar pine, are also found in this position. Where the Valley widens out, 
and the river banks become lower, so that sloughs and swamps are 
formed, the Balm of Gilead poplar (Populus balsami/era) comes in; this 
is a common tree in the Valley, and is usually mistaken for the cotton¬ 
wood ; with this occur large willows and abundance of the Douglas spruce, 
and also the Azalea occidentals, whose superb white and fragrant flowers 
form one of the charms of the Valley. Hellenium grandiflorum. , Nutt., 
with its numerous yellow flowers, is a showy and conspicuous plant on 
and near the river banks. The meadows are swampy, with a deep peaty 
soil; their vegetation consists chiefly of carices or sedges and a few coarse 
grasses ( Calamagrostis Canadensis, Beauv., Phragmites communis, L., 
Glyceria nenata, Trini. In a small pond on Mr. Hutchings’s farm, the 
yellow pond-lily (Nnphar advena, Ait.) occurs. At the upper part of 
the side canons and near the falls, the Vernal especially, the cryptogamic 
vegetation is most abundantly developed. Where the rocks are kept 
moistened by the spray numerous mosses thrive; and even on the hill 
slopes, as far as the moisture reaches, the peat moss (Sphagnum) grows. 
The shelving rocks in such positions are decorated with several species of 
most graceful ferns. About the Vernal Fall, the following species occur, 
all of rare beauty; Adiantum pedal am,, Kaulf., Pelleea densa, Hook., 
P. Bridgesii, Hook., P. mucronata, Eat., Cheilanthes gracillima, Eat, 
Polypodum Californicum, Kaulf., Aspidium argutum, Kaulf., and 
Cysloplerts fragilis, Bemh. 

The sandy region of the Valley proper forms a connecting strip 
along the edge of the rocky talus, on both sides of the river. It is quite 
irregular in width; but it makes up the largest portion of the Valley 
above Indian Canon. It has evidently been formed by the disintegration 
and washing down of the finer portions of the debris from the walls. The 
soil is a coarse, loose, deep sand, containing but little vegetable matter, 
and becoming finer, more compact and more fertile as it approaches the 
river. This is peculiarly the arboriferous belt of the Valley, and various 
portions of its area exhibit different characters of vegetation to correspond 
with the differences of soil. On the drier and looser portions, the pitch 







(or yellow) pine (P. ponderosa) and the bastard cedar ( Libocedrus 
decurrens) are the most abundant and characteristic trees; both these 
species occur of considerable size and of tine proportions, the pines being 
usually from 125 to 150 feet high. Below the Bridal Veil Pall, near the 
debris, the fir (Picea grandis), a noble tree, comes in ; near the swampy 
land, the black oak (Q. Sonomensis) is abundant. The sandy region also 
bears a great number and variety of shrubs and undergrowth; among 
these are: the Cornua Nuttallii , with its showy white flowers, three 
inches in diameter; Rubus Nutkanus, the most beautiful of the rasp¬ 
berries, and found from Lake Superior west; also the characteristic Cali¬ 
fornia shrub, manzanita (Arctostaphylos glaum). Among the lower 
shrubs are : the wild rose, ( Rosa blanda) ; Pentstemon Icetus, with its 
beautiful blue flowers; Hosackia grandiflora , also with brilliant flowers; 
also, in places, the Frangula Californica, forming dense thickets; the 
same is true of the low willow. The common brake ( Pterls aquiUna) is 
very abundant and sometimes very large. The curious Spraguea 
umbellata, one of the most characteristic flowers of the Valley, is also 
abundant in the sandy region. In places, especially below the Bridal 
Veil Pall, Comandra umbellata, Silene compacla and Chainactis achillce- 
folia cover the ground. An examination of the different photographs 
will show how the vegetation is distributed in the Valley, and the most 
chu i ten tic trees will easily be recognized. 

The meadows and sandy portions, described above as constituting the 
bottom of the Valley, contain all the land in the Yosemite which can be 
utilized for any purpose, such as building or cultivation. The talus or 
debris, the second great division, forms steeply sloping masses of rocky 
fragments piled along the base of the cliffs, on both sides and from 
one end of the Valley to the other. Only in a very few places do the 
nearly vertical walls come squarely down to the level of the Valley, 
without any intervening talus. These places are easily recognized upon 
the map. The talus, however, is everywhere of insignificant height com¬ 
pared with the cliffs themselves, this being, as before remarked, one of 
the characteristic features of the Valley. The debris lies chiefly in the 
receding or re-entering angles, and in the canons or gorges down which 
the smaller streams flow into the Valley. It is least conspicuous around 
some of the more prominent and elevated projecting points, as the Three 
Brothers, El Capitan and the Cathedral Rock. Singularly enough, there 
is also very little debris at the foot of the Yosemite Pall; while, on the 
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become known before this time. We are disposed to believe that a 
majority of cultivated lovers of natural scenery would admit the Yosemite 
Pall to surpass any in the world, as presenting the most perfect com¬ 
binations of all the elements of the picturesque. Certainly, taking the 
whole region of the Yosemite together, with its five great falls, the lowest 
400 feet and the highest 2,600, it must be allowed that, in this particular 
kind of scenery, it is a locality without a rival in the world. 

Although the Valley is, at present, almost inaccessible in the winter, 
and, indeed, entirely so to those who are not up in travelling on snow- 
shoes, it is not unlikely that the time will soon come when a visit to 
it at that season will be considered as the “ regular thing” for tourists, 
and when proper facilities for getting there will be provided. The views, 
at the time when the snow is still lying deep on the surrounding plateau, 
and thundering down in frequent avalanches from the domes and over 
the walls of the Valley ; or, a little later, when the streams are filled 
to repletion and pour themselves over the cliffs in literally unnumbered 
cascades; when the Merced becomes a mad torrent and hurries down its 
2,000 feet of vertical descent in one wild mass of spray-enveloped waters— 
all this is, as described by those who have seen it, of surpassing grandeur. 
The accumulation of ice at the base of the upper part of the Yosemite 
Pall is also spoken of as a most impressive feature in the winter view. 
The frozen spray forms a vast conical mass, rising sometimes to the height 
of a hundred feet or more, from which the falling water, rebounding, is 
shot off in graceful curves, forming an immense bouquet, each drop of 
which sparkles like a diamond in the sun. 

All will recognize in the Yosemite a peculiar and unique type of 
scenery. Cliffs absolutely vertical, like the upper portions of the Half 
Dome and El Capitan, and of such immense heights as these, are, so far 
as we know, to be seen nowhere else. The dome form of mountains is 
exhibited on a grand scale in other parts of the Sierra Nevada; but there 
is no Half Dome, even among the stupendous precipices at the head of the 
King’s River. N o one can avoid asking, what is the origin of this peculiar 
type of scenery ? How has this unique valley been formed, and what are 
the geological causes which have produced these wonderful cliffs and all 
the other features which combine to make this locality so remarkable 1 

into what went on in the deep-seated regions of the earth, in former 
geological ages, will permit. 
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result should not be brought about, amid the complicated play of forces 
which the elevation of a great mountain chain must set in motion. 

By the adoption of the subsidence theory for the formation of the 
Yosemite, we are able to get over one difficulty, which appears insur¬ 
mountable with any other. This is, the very small amount of debris at 
the base of the cliffs and even, at a few points, its entire absence, as 
previously noticed in our description of the Valley. We see that frag¬ 
ments of rock are loosened by ram, frost, gravity and other natural 
causes, along the walls, and probably not a winter elapses that some 
great mass of detritus does not come thundering down from above, adding, 
as it is easy to see from actual inspection of those slides which have 
occurred within the past few years, no inconsiderable amount to the talus. 
Several of these great rock avalanches have taken place since the Valley 
was inhabited. One whicli fell near Cathedral Rock is said to have shaken 
the Valley like an earthquake. This abrasion of the edges of the Valley 
has unquestionably been going on during a vast period of time ; what 
has become of the detrital material ! Some masses of granite now lying 
in the Valley—one in particular near the base of the Yosemite Fall—are 
as large as houses. Such masses as these could never have been removed 
from the Valley by currents of water; in fact there is no evidence that 
any considerable amount of rock has been, for the canon of the Merced, 
below the Yosemite is nearly free from detritus all the way down to the 
plain. The falling masses have not been carried out by a glacier, for 
there are no remains of the moraines below the Valley, which such an 
operation could not fail to have formed. 

It appears to us that there is no way of disposing of tile vast mass of 
detritus, which must have fallen from the walls of the Yosemite since the 
formation of the Valley, except by assuming that it has gone down to fill 
the abyss, which was opened by the subsidence wliicli our theory sup¬ 
poses to have taken place. What the depth of the chasm may have been, 
we have no data for computing; but that it must have been very great 
is proved by the fact that it has been able to receive the accumulations 
of so long a period of time. The cavity was, undoubtedly, occupied 
by water, forming a lake of unsurpassed beauty and grandeur, until 
quite a recent epoch. The gradual desiccation of the whole country, 
the disappearance of the glaciers and the filling up of the abyss to nearly 
a level with the present outlet, where the Valley passes into a canon of 
the usual form, have converted the lake into a valley with a river 
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meandering through it. The process of filling up still continues, and the 
alus will accumulate perceptibly fast, although a long time must elapse 
before the general appearance of the Valley will be much altered by this 
cause, so stupendous is the vertical height of its walls, and so slow 
their crumbling away, at least as compared with the historic duration 

Lake Tahoe and the valley which it partly occupies we conceive also 
to be, like the Yosemite, tile result of local subsidence. It has evidently 
not been produced by erosion; its depth below the mountains on each 
side, amounting to as much as 3,000 feet, forbids this idea, as do also its 
limited area and its parallelism with the axis of the chain. The Lake is 
still very deep, over 1,000 feet; but how deep it was originally and how 
much detritus has been carried into it, we have no data for even crudely 
estimating. 
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sky particularly invite to pleasure travel. The worrying delays and the 
serious risks of Alpine travel, caused by long continued rains and storms 
of wind and hail, with their attendant avalanches of snow and rocks, are 
unknown in the Californian high mountains, and we have camped by the 
week together, in the constant enjoyment of the finest weather, at 
elevations which would seem too great for anything but hardship and 
discomfort. 

A comparison of the Swiss and Californian Alpine scenery is not 
easy, and yet it seems natural to wish to give some idea of the most 
striking features of the Sierra by referring for comparison, or contrast, 
to the mountain scenery of Switzerland, which has become the very 
focus of pleasure travel for the civilized world.* 

The much smaller quantity of snow and ice in the Sierra, as com¬ 
pared with regions of equal elevation in Switzerland, is the most striking 
feature of difference between the mountains of the two countries. In 
the Sierra we see almost exactly what would be presented to view in 
the Alps, if the larger portion of the ice and snow-fields were melted 
away. The marks of the old glaciers are there; but the glaciers them¬ 
selves are gone. The polished surfaces of the rocks, the moraines or 
long trains of detritus and the striae engraved on the walls of the canon— 
these speak eloquently of such an icy covering once existing here as now 
clothes the summits of the Alps. 

Another feature of the Sierra, as compared with the Alps, is the 
absence of the “Alpen” or those grassy slopes, which occur above the 
line of forest vegetation, between that and the eternal snow, and which 
have given their names to the mountains themselves. In the place of 
these we have in the California mountains the forests extending quite np 
to the snow-line in many places, and everywhere much higher than in the 
Alps. The forests of the Sierra, and especially at elevations of 5,000 to 7,000 
feet, are magnificent, both in the size and beauty of the trees, and far 
beyond any in the Alps; they constitute one of the most attractive 
feature of the scenery, and yet they are somewhat monotonous in their 
uniformity of type and they give a sombre tone to tile landscape, as seen 
from a distance in their dark shades of green. The grassy valleys, along 
the streams, are extremely beantiful ; but occupy only a small area ; and, 
especially, they do not produce a marked effect in the distant views, since 
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to the fine group of mountains lying southeast of the Yosemite and 
called by us the Obelisk Group, which will be fully described farther 
on in this chapter. It is a conspicuous feature in the scenery of the 
region about the Yosemite. 

Lake Tenaya, the head of the branch of the Merced of the same 
name, is the next point of interest on the trail, and is about six miles 
east-northeast of Porcupine Flat. It is a beautiful sheet of water a mile 
long and half a mile wide. Photograph No. 26 was taken at the lower 
end of the Lake, looking northeast towards its head. The trail passes 
around its east side, and good camping-ground can be found at the upper 
end in a fine grove of firs and pines. The rocks in the vicinity all exhibit 
the concentric structure peculiar to the granite of this region, as will 
be recognized on the photograph. At the head of the Lake is a very 
conspicuous conical knob of smooth granite, about 800 feet high, entirely 
bare of vegetation (see photograph), and beautifully scored and polished 
by former glaciers. The traces of the existence of an immense flow of 
ice down the valley now occupied by Lake Tenaya begin here to be very 
conspicuous. The ridges on each side of the trail are worn and polished 
by glacial action nearly to their summit, so that travelling really becomes 
difficult for the animals on the pass from the valley of the Tenaya into 
that of the Tuolumne, so highly polished and slippery are the broad areas 
of granite over which they have to pick their way. A branch of the 
great Tuolumne glacier flowed over into the Tenaya Valley through this 
pass, showing that the thickness of the mass of ice was much more than 
600 feet, which is the difference of level between the summit of the pass 
and the Tuolumne river. As the glacial markings are seen on the rocks 
around Lake Tenaya at an elevation of fully 600 feet above Its level, 
it is certain that the whole thickness of the ice in the Tuolumne Valley 
must have been at least 1,000 feet. The summit of the pass is 9,070 
feet above the sea-level. 

The trail descends into the valley of the Tuolumne, winding down 
under the brow of the Cathedral Peak group, a superb mass of rock, 
which first becomes conspicuously visible to the traveller just before 
reaching Lake Tenaya. This is one of the grandest land marks in the 
whole region, and has been most appropriately named. As seen from 
the west and southwest, it presents the appearance of a lofty mass 
of rock, cut squarely down on all sides for more than a thousand feet, 
and having at its southern end a beautiful cluster of slender pinnacles, 
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Mount Lyell and the Mount Conness ranges, and forming the main divide 
of the Sierra, in this part, is a series of elevations which have rounded 
summits and rather gently-sloping sides, contrasting in the most marked 
manner with the pinnacles and obelisks of the other ranges. This portion 
of the Sierra runs north and south, and has as its dominating mass 
Mount Dana, which appears to be the highest point anywhere in this 
region, and which was, for a considerable time, supposed by us to be 
the highest of the whole Sierra, with the exception of Mount Shasta. 
Mount Dana and Mount Lyell are so nearly of the same height that 
the difference falls within the limits of possible instrumental error ; but 
on levelling, with a pocket-level, from one to the other, the former seemed 
to be a little the higher of the two. 

Mount Dana is the second peak north of the pass ; the one between 
that mountain and the pass is called Mount Gibbs. Between the two is a 
gap somewhat lower than the Mono Pass, but descending too steeply 
on the eastern side to admit of use without considerable excavation. 
There is also another pass on the north side of Mount Dana, as represented 
on the map; this is about 600 feet lower than the Mono Pass, and might 
probably be made available with a small expenditure. From the summit 
everywhere to the east, the descent is exceedingly rapid; that through 
“ Bloody Canon,” as the east slope of the Mono Pass is called, lets the 
traveller down 4,000 feet in three miles. The total descent from the 
summit of Mount Dana to Mono Lake is 6,773 feet and the horizontal 
distance only six miles, or over 1,100 feet fall to the mile. 

We ascended Mount Dana twice from the south side without diffi¬ 
culty, sliding down on the snow for a considerable portion of the way. on 
the return, making a descent of about 1,200 feet in a couple of minutes. 
We have been told, however, that the approach to the summit from the 
opposite side is much easier, and that it is even possible to ride a horse 
nearly to the top from the northwest. The height was determined by us 
to be 13,227 feet, and it need hardly be added that the view from the 
summit is sublime. Every tourist who wishes to make himself acquainted 
with the high mountain scenery of California should climb Mount Dana : 
those who ascend no higher than the Yosemite, and never penetrate into 
the heart of the mountains, should never undertake to talk of having seen 
the Sierra Nevada;—as well claim an intimate acquaintance with the 
Bernese Oberland, after having spent a day or two in Berne, or with 
Mont Blanc, after visting Geneva. The Yosemite is something by itself: 
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but it comes down in a series of beautiful cascades, over a steeply inclined 
face of rock. Tile volume of water is much larger than that of the Yosemite 
Fall, and, in the spring, its noise can be heard for miles. The position of 
this fall in relation to the Valley is exactly like that of the Yosemite Fall, 
in its Valley, and opposite to it is a rock much resembling the Cathedral 
Rock, and 2,270 feet high. 

At the upper end of the valley the river forks, one branch, nearly as 
large as the main river, coming in from near Castle Peak. Above this, the 
caSon, so far as we know, is unexplored; but, in all probability, has 
concealed in it some grand falls. There is no doubt that the great glacier, 
which, as already mentioned, originated near Mount Dana and Mount 
Lyell, found its way down the Tuolumne Canon, and passed through the 
Hetch-Hetchy Valley. How far beyond this it reached, we are unable to 
say, for we have made no explorations in the canon below. Within the 
Valley, the rocks are beautifully polished, up to at least 800 feet above the 
river. Indeed, it is probable that the glacier was much thicker than this, 
for, along the trail, near the south end of the Hetch-Hetchy, a moraine was 
observed at the elevation of fully 1,200 feet above the bottom of the Valley. 
The great size and elevation of the amphitheatre in which the Tuolumne 
glacier headed caused such an immense mass of ice to be formed, that it 
descended far below the line of perpetual snow before it melted away. 
The plateau, or amphitheatre, at the head of the Merced was not high 
enough to allow a glacier to be formed of sufficient thickness to descend 
down as far as into the Yosemite Valley; at least, we have obtained no 
positive evidence that such was the case. The statement to that effect in 
the “Geology of California,” vol. I., is an error; although it is certain that 
the masses of ice approached very near to the edge of the Valley, and were 
very thick in the canon to the southeast of Cloud’s Rest, and on down into 
the Little Yosemite. 
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The annexed table shows the elevation of all the trees which could be 
conveniently measured, and their circumference at six feet above the 
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is greater. The average height of the Mariposa trees, however, is less than 
that of tile Calaveras ; and the highest of the former, 272 feet, is 53 feet less 
than the tallest one of the latter. There is a burned stump on the north 
side of the grove, nearly all gone, but indicating a tree of a size perhaps 
a little greater than any now existing here. The beauty of the Mariposa 
Grove has been sadly marred by the ravages of fire, which has evidently 
swept through it again and again, almost ruining many of the finest 
trees. Still, the general appearance of the grove is extremely grand and 

The principal trees associated with the Big Trees in this grove are: the 
pitch and sugar pines, the Douglas spruce, the white fir (Picea grandis), 
and the bastard cedar (Libocedrus decurrens ); the latter so much 
resembles the Big Tree in the general appearance of its trunk and bark, 
that there was no person in our party who could certainly distinguish 
the two species at a little distance. 

There are but very few of the young Big Trees growing within the 
grove, where probably they have been destroyed by fire; around the base 
of several of the large trees, on the outskirts of the grove, there are small 
plantations of young Sequoias, of all sizes, up to six or eight inches in 
diameter, but only a few as large as this. Those trees which are about 
ten feet in diameter and entirely uninjured by fire, in the full symmetry 
of a vigorous growth of say 500 years, are, although not as stupendous 
as the older giants of the forest, still exceedingly beautiful and impressive. 

The meadows on the Big Tree Grant abound in gay, blooming flowers. 
Mr. Bolander enumerates, as the most conspicuous: Rudbeckia Califor- 
nica, Gray; Aconilum nasutum , Fischer; Anisocarpus Bolanderi, Gray; 
Boykinia occidentalism, and G.; Sidalcea malvaflora, Gray ; Myrica 
Gale, L.; HuUia brmifolia. Gray; Epilobium anguslifolium; Veratrum. 
Cal f ornicnm. A species of lupine is very abundant, and this, with the 
Rudbeckia, gives the main coll wing to the meadows, which also abound 
with numerous carices. 

The southern division of the Mariposa Grove, or Lower Grove, as it 
is usually called, is said to contain about half as many trees as the one 
just described. They are much scattered among other trees, and do not, 
therefore, present as imposing an appearance as those in the other grove, 
where quite a large number can often be seen from one point. The 
largest tree in the Lower Grove is the one known as the “ Grizzly Giant,” 
of which two photographs are here given, (Nos. 23 and 24), one showing 
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THE CATHEDRAE SPIRES. 
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THE VERNAL FALL. 
















THK XKVADA KALI. AND Till'. CAP OK l.IDKUTV. 












Will. 



THE NEVADA EAI.I.. 
































































XXII. 














THE GRIZZLY GIANT. Mariposa Grove. 


















BASK OF THK OHIZZLY GIANT. 
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VWII 







































MAP 


SIERRA NEVADA 


















































































































